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SURREALISM 
and REALITY 


A Discussion: 


| DEFY ARAGON 
By Salvador Dali 


THE MAN IN THE 
BALLOON 


By Clarence Weinstock 


SURREALISM and 
MARXISM 


By Samuel Putnam 


National Conference 
of Artists Unions 


The Rental Issue 
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We Kept Our First Promise—Thanks to You 
Help Us Make The Next Step A Reality 
A ih in the Neu York 


A DRIVE FOR 


$100,000 may, 


Sj ° i 
BY APRIL Ist @eenecue 


Wounded Loyalists. 


\ 


for an American Base Hospital 


eo 
in Spain Cheered by a hundred friends and 
sympathizers of Loyalist Spain, the 


first American surgical unit and 
ambulance corps to go to the aid of 


The next hospital unit to include 


s r A decided to send the defenders of Madrid sailed yes- 
ten ambulance cars, an X-ray sta- Mr. Chateau to yvalencis and thence terday on the French liner Paris. 
tion, complete laboratory equip- ene LaRIOESDw. Headed by Dr. Edward H. Barsky 

. ; e Spanis vernment, which of 127 West Eichty-sixth ; 
ment, - large supply cof surgical has been most coenate in its he th it = : “ yricasies 
instruments, and medicine of all om_the Internatior € unit was composed of sixteen 


supplies from abroad. bulances and twelve tons of med- 
ical and hospital supplies valued 
x—-sewant Drive Halted at $30,000. The contingent was or- 
— , ganized by the Medical Bureau of 


In- the American Friends of Spanish 


The departure of the unit marks 
he first step in a drive for $100,000 
for the establishment of an Ameri- 
can -base hospital, probably in Va- 
=eia. J The unit will function as 
adent outfit, but will join 
‘Se British medical 


dane gee 


. MEDICAL BUREAU, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. - 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF To help establish by April 1 an Ameri- 
SPANISH Democracy can Base Hospital in Democratic Spain. 


I enclose $ 


Name 


Issued by 
MEDICAL BUREAU, A. F. S. D.. 


Room 301, 20 Vesey Street, New York Telephone BArclay 7-3811 
Affiliated to the North American Committee to Aid Spanish 


Democracy. 
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NO FIRING! 


S Art FRONT goes to press the policy 

of the Roosevelt administration is 

ence more threatening the existence of the 

work relief program of the W.P.A. and the 

Four Arts Projects have again been singled 
eut for special attention. 

Mr. Harry Hopkins, who in case you 
have forgotten, is the gentleman who not 
more than a month ago said that no one in 
need would be dismissed from W.P.A., has 
now issued orders for a medley of cuts, re- 
duction of quotas for personnel and wage 
cuts which are the first step in the process 
of stripping some 690,000 persons from 
the payroll of W.P.A. and forcing them 
back to the Home Relief rolls from whence 
they came. It is a safe assurance to say 
that a good share of them wil Ibe refused 
even this meager aid. Here we have, in 
concrete form, the fruit of Franklin Roose- 
velt’s pre-election promises to fight for the 
rights of the unemployed. Through the 
announcement of these cuts the Roosevelt 
administration exposes itself as the per- 
petrator of the biggest political fraud ever 
attempted in our country. These Demo- 
cratic Party pirates are now scuttling the 
ship they professed to save in November, 
1950. 

Without the support of the projects by 
the government, production in the field 
of culture becomes non-existent as far as 
it will effect any considerable fraction of 
Americans. The Roosevelt Administration 
hy instituting and carrying through a 
program of cuts which can only result in 
the liquidation of the Cultural Projects 
labels itself as reactionary and is infested 
with the most despicable demagogy. 

The workers on these Projects, have no 
intention of allowing this policy of 
liquidation to succeed. We have in the past 
built strong organizations, such as our 
Artists Union, and have fought off success- 
fully previous attempts of the Administra- 
tion to slash the Projects and _ institute 
regression into American culture. We have 
been brutally beaten by the police who 
were called in to defend th policy of the 
Administration. Today we are stronger 
than ever before and we can say with con- 
fidence. we have just begun to fight. 


—.- 


ART FRONT, Official Organ of the Artists’ Unions, 41 Union Square, New York Cit 


ART FRONT 


THREE CONGRESSES 


When three congresses of artists take 
place in three countries almost simulta- 
neously and without prearrangement, we 
may assume that artists throughout the 
world are deeply concerned with some com- 
mon problem. In countries as politically 
and esthetically diverse as England, Mexico 
and the United States, the same shadow of 
evil falls. As a result, the practitioners of 
three nations have convened their most 
progressive and forward-looking artists in 
a determined effort to help forestall the 
disasters of war and fascism and to fur- 
ther the spread of an art-consciousness in 
their respective countries. 

The Mexican Congress, just concluded, 
has the most advanced and completely 
worked out program of all, but we must 
remember that the Mexican government is 
strongly anti-fascist and has made several 
tentative steps in the direction of socialism. 
The English Artists Congress is held this 
month in London. Surely this gives the lie 
to the venerable notion of hidebound Eng- 
land, fearful of cultural innovation. Im- 
perialist Britain fears progress, but labor 
and culture are at odds with Downing 
Street. The balance of power still func- 
tions as the most corrupt and hypocritical 
force in European politics, but artists will 
have none of it. 

The Second American Artists’ Congress 
will be held in New York City this fall. 
Points of concentration will be the Federal 
Art Bill. extension of the art projects, 
unity against war and fascism, municipal 
art centers and the problem of democratiz- 
ing culture. 

These congresses afford another example 
of the fact that labor and culture are inter- 
national in their community of interests, 
and that chauvinist nationalism is of ne- 
cessity anti-labor and anti-culture. 


ON TO SPAIN 


WELL equipped ambulance on the 
loyalist side of the Spanish front, 
named after the American Artists Congress, 
with American artists as chauffeurs and 
helpers to a doctor and two nurses, is the 
aim of the Executive Board. Collection of 


funds and enlistment of volunteers for 
Spain is proceeding. 

The American Artists Congress joins with 
other artists, writers, playwrights and 
theatrical workers in the formation of an 
American Artists and Writers Ambulance 
Corps under the sponsorship of the Medical 
Bureau of the American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy, which already has doctors, 
nurses and tons of equipment and supplies 
in the field. 

The Artists and Writers Ambulance Corps 
will be composed of 20 ambulances, 15 
surgeons, 45 nurses and medical supplies. 
It will become part of a huge American 
Base Hospital in Spain, which has the 
approval of the Spanish government and 
the Health Ministry, and is being or- 
ganized with the help of leading American 
medical authorities. 

Individually, Stuart Davis, Max Weber, 
Hugo Gellert, Art Young, William Steig, 
Maurice Becker and others have joined in 
support of this project with a distinguished 
list of American writers which includes 
Ernest Hemingway, Dorothy Parker, George 
Kaufman, Edna Ferber, Upton Sinclair, 
Van Wyck Brooks and at least a hundred 
other writers and artists. The Lezgue of 
American Writers has announced their 
unanimous endorsement. 

Artists and writers of many countries are 
giving help to loyalist Spain. Helios Gomez, 
Spanish artist, is leading a battalion. Andre 
Malraux, French novelist, leads an aviation 
squadron. Ludwig Renn, German novelist, is 
an officer in the world famous International 
Brigade. Ralph Fox, English biographer of 
Lenin, was recently killed in action. But 
the American Artists and Writers Ambu- 
lance Corps, is the first unified effort of its 
kind in any country. 

ArT Front, in the name of the Artists 
Union, joins the distinguished group of 
American writers, artists, playwrights and 
theatrical workers in giving its support. 


FLASH—The Artists Union has given its 
unanimous approval to the sponsorship of 
still another ambulance, to be sent in the 
name of the Union, carrying its insignia. 
All funds for this purpose are to be sent to 
the union or to the Medical Bureau, desig- 
nated: For the Artists Union Ambulance. 
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RENTALS 


N order to correct the situation in rela- 
I tion to the rental question, which has 
been thrown into confusion by the action 
of the Society of Painters, Sculptors and 
Gravers, which has dropped the boycott, 
the question has been discussed in the 
National Steering Committee of the Artists 
Unions and the following proposals were 
made to the New York Union, and have 
been adopted by it. These have been sent 
out to all Unions throughout the country. 

We regard the action of the American 
Society as being against the interest of the 
Union membership throughout the country. 
However, there is no basis upon which we 
can change the decision of the Society to 
drop the boycott. In this situation the 
Artists Unions have the chief responsibil- 
ity for keeping rentals a live issue and 
maintaining an active fight which will have 
the effect of defending the ground which 
we, particularly local unions, have already 
won on this issue. Wherever possible this 
struggle must be pushed forward vigor- 
ously. The proposals listed below are in- 
tended to make such an active struggle pos- 
sible by the Unions, and to keep the issue 
alive among the other artists who are not 
yet Union members by means of an ag- 
gressive educational campaign. 


Proposals: 


1. The Rental Committee in the New 
York local is to be immediately strength- 
ened so that it can act as an educational 
and informational center in relation to this 
issue, not only for the Union membership 
but for all the artists of New York and if 
necessary nationally. 

2. The Union delegate to the Artists 
Coordination Committee, which represents 
all of the artists’ organizations in New 
York City including the American Artists 
Congress, has been instructed to imme- 
diately make the proposal that the commit- 
tee shall establish a broad and representa- 
tive sub-committee which will have the job 
of carrying out a national educational pro- 
gram on rents and distributing information 
(such as shows which are being boycotted 
by local unions, etc.). which will help 
carry this fight on. 

3. In future issues it is expected that 
ArT Front will carry up-to-date informa- 
tion on rentals. In order to make this pos- 
sible every local must send in its material. 

4. Local Unions. The National Steering 
Committee has discussed the present crisis 
with a number of Unions which are in- 
volved directly by the issue. On the basis 
of this discussion we strongly urge all local 
Unions who have taken action in boycot- 
ting local or state shows successfully to 
continue to take this type of action. It is 
clear that the smaller museums and insti- 
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tutions which sponsor these exhibitions do 
so for the very good reason that they must 
justify their use of local public funds. If 
we look at the situation from this angle, it 
is still possible to take successful action on 
the question of local shows if we work on 
the broad basis of getting community sup- 
port for our just demand for rent. 

The only condition which will make 
this fight impossible is the substitution for 
the local shows of exhibitions of work by 
nationally known people. Every organiza- 
tion which has a membership of this kind 
will be sent an explanatory letter by the 
National Steering Committee which will 
inform them of the general conditions pre- 
vailing in relation to rentals in the local 
Unions and which will demand that they 
refuse to send substitute work or to allow 
any of their members to jury any show 
which is under a boycott. 

On this basis we believe it will be pos- 
sible not only to continue the fight for ren- 
tals where it has been started, but even to 
inaugurate it in new places. The only guar- 
antee we have that the above scheme will 
work is a prompt and constant exchange of 
information. well in advance, of all boy- 
cotts of local exhibitions or other pertinent 
information. 

This should be sent direct to the National 
Steering Committee. 

It should be realized by all the local 
Unions that the defection from the boycott 
of the Society does not mean that the rental 
issue is in a complete state of collapse 
among the nationally known artists. 

We feel that this issue is in many cases 
of paramount importance to the local 
Unions and we strongly urge that you im- 
mediately give us your opinions as to 
whether the above proposals provide an 
adequate basis for action locally on ren- 
tals. If they do not, let us have your sug- 
gestions immediately as to proper action. 
If you approve of the above—let us know. 


National Steering Committee, 
Artists Unions of America. 


® 
An Open Letter to the American Society 
of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers 
Sirs: 

The Artists’ Union of Baltimore hes re- 
cently been informed that, after a poll of 
its members, your Society has decided to 
stultify the movement toward securing Ren- 
tals, by cancelling its own support of the 
boycott. This report reached us from a 
thoroughly reliable source (not from the 
Society itself), so we assume it to be es- 
tablished fact. 

The Baltimore Union had experienced a 
sample of the Society’s opportunism last 
Spring shortly after the boycott was ini- 
tiated. (On that occasion a member of its 
executive committee, over our protests, had 


served on the jury for the All-Maryland 


show at the local Museum which we were 
boycotting.) But despite this previous ex. 
perience we found it difficult to believe 
that after having asked artists for nation. 
wide support of both Rentals and Boycott, 
in these words of its spokesman, Katherine 
Schmidt: “If you are a member of en 
artists’ organization not yet affiliated with 
this movement, I hope you will help per- 
suade it to do so. If you are invited to an 
exhibition, do not send unless a rental fee 
is paid. If we act collectively we shall as. 
sert our dignity as artists and our right to 
that consideration which every socially 
productive person deserves”—end after 
having received whole-hearied and unqual- 
ified cooperation from artisis’ unions ev. 
erywhere—after all this, we found it diff- 
cult to believe that the Society would leave 
itself open to clear charges of perfidy and 
cowardice by conspiring to withdraw its 
own support from a movement it had 
helped to launch. 

And, of course, irrespective of its ulti- 
mate decision, the mere fact thet vour So- 
ciety would even conduct a poll on the 
matter without including in the poll any 
and all cooperating artists is full justifica- 
tion for the anathema being heaped on the 
Society by faithful supporters everywhere. 

In light of the definite results that are 
being achieved by self-sacrificing rank and 
file artists toward the eventual widespread 
acceptance of Rentals, the Society's oppor- 
tunistic decision is an obvious implication 
that the old days of artistic rugged indi- 
vidualism are not beyond recall, but, in 
fact, are being revived with improved cut- 
throat methods. 

The Artists’ Union of Baltimore feels 
that the Society’s attempt at sabotazing the 
entire Rental issue will not be accepted 
passively by the nation’s artists. and here- 
with is issuing a call to all artists’ unions 
to join immediately in consolidating the 
gains already made. And to the American 
Society of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers 
we say, 

R. I. P.. 
Larry C. Rodda, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


P.S. If any members of the Society resent 
being included in this blanket denuncia- 


tion, we should refer them to the illuminat- 
ing remarks by Katherine Schmidt before 
The American Artists Congress, eoncern 
ing resiznations: “A few members of our 
Society, some of whom had voted for the 


; . es 
resolution, hastened to resign upon earn 


ing of the museum directors’ sharp disap- 
proval of it. I think I am not doinz some 
of these artists an injustice when 1 add 
that they saw a personal advantaze '" send- 
ing to shows to which others refused to 
send. Their obligations to their fellow art- 
ists sat lightly upon them.” Your aon? 
ity’s course of action is clearly indicated: 
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Manifesto of the Spanish People 
To the Civilized World 


LL parties and trade union groups of 

Spain, represented in the People’s 
ront, have published an appeal in which 
: is stated, inter alia: 

At Madrid, in the heart of the Spanish 
Republic, one of the greatest and most 
decisive battles is being fought that the 
world has ever seen. The heroic cham- 
pions of the people, who with admirable 
lflessness are prepared to give up their 
lives rather than permit the fascists to 
triumph, know quite well what is the char- 
acter of the fight in our country. 


They know why Italian and German 
fescism is aiding the Spanish rebels: be- 
cause they wish to deal a deadly blow to 
democracy and because they wish to seize 
possession of Spain on account of its 
strategic position, so as to realize the 
criminal war plans of fascism. 

But they will fail in their endeavor, for 
the Spanish people know that the fate of 
international democracy is bound up with 
their fate. This is the reason why they are 
fighting so passionately, with such valor 
and courage, throwing their whole soul 
into the fight. With altruistic devotion. 
with self-abnezation, they are sacrificing 
themselves for the future of the world. for 
democracy, for peace and freedom. 


Therefore the Spanish people call to all 
of you, men and women of the world. 
who in the depths of your souls respect 
the life and dignity of humanity. The 
Spenish people call upon you to protest 
against the crime that is being committed 
z2inst a defenseless people. They pro- 
test with the whole power of their soul. 
ind their cry must awake an echo in the 
heart of humanity in order that the de- 
struction of Madrid and the annihilation 
of its best sons shall be prevented. 


All the attacks of the enemy have up to 
now been repelled. and in their impotent 
rage the rebels are resorting to the worst 
crimes, to murder, to monstrous acts of 
violence; they are killing women and in- 
nocent, defenseless children. As they are 
unable to capture Madrid they intend to 
raze it to the ground. Their repeated at- 
tempts to advance to the point where the 
heart of the people’s resistance beats have 
tailed. In view of the collapse of their 
plans, which they thought they would car- 
rv out with ease, they are bombarding the 
vpen town from Junker and Caproni 
planes, spreading destruction and causing 
conflagration and, like ordinary criminals, 


are making use of the darkness of the 
night. 


Brutes without conscience, hirelings in 
the service of vandalism and of fascist bru- 
tality, are directing their weapons mainly 
at the hospitals, the museums, the houses 
of cultures Several hospitals have been 
torn to pieces by machine gun fire. Inval- 
uable works of art have been destroyed in 
the flames. 

The world cannot look with indifference 
at the destruction of one of the most beau- 
tiful cities of Europe. Madrid is one of 
the most prominent centers of civilization 


and culture. It is the cradle of cultural 
traditions, the repository of ancient works 
of art, of historical monuments of prog- 
ress. The whole world is in duty bound to 
defend and maintain this city. 


We Spaniards, representatives of the 
party organizations which embrace the 
majority of the people, appeal to all who 
love peace and progress for aid for the 
defense of Madrid, which belongs also to 
them, because it is part of the culture of 
mankind in general. 

You who wish to live a life in which you 
enjoy peace, work, and freedom, remem- 
ber that the lives of thousands of innocent 
people are threatened. Remember that the 
maznificent treasures, such as those in the 


Prado Museum, which have been collected 


Tragedy of Spain: Nat WERNER 
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can be destroyed in an hour by the fascist 
aircraft. Remember that one of the most 
wonderful cities of civilization is threat- 
ened by the barbarian instincts and de- 
structive mania of fascism. Help us! De- 
mand weapons for the Spanish people! 
Demand that the bombardment of Madrid 
shall cease and the destruction of human 
lives and of Spanish civilization by fascist 


barbarism be prevented. 
Defend in Madrid, your culture, the cul- 
ture of the world! 


Signed by the representatives of the Re- 
publican Union, the Republican Left, the 
Syndicalist Trade Unions, the U. G. T., 
the United Socialist Youth, the Communist 
Party and the Socialist Party. 


National Conference 


Of Artists Unions 


HELD IN BALTIMORE, JANUARY 16, 1937 


The following article cannot treat the 
details of the important discussions which 
took place at the Conference. We will be 
Glad to supply coptes of the minutes to 
those interested... 


ANUARY 16 marked the third meeting 

of delegates of the Artists Unions from 
a number of states. The two previous meet- 
ings were regional in character, the first 
including the Unions from the Atlantic 
seaboard States; the second was held in 
Chicago including those of the Middle 
West. Although the latest occasion was 
essentially of emergency character, it con- 
stitutes the first impressive step toward 
national unification of the Unions and 
artists’ groups which have multiplied so 
rapidly during the last two years. Despite 
the great financial hardships and the rela- 
tively short time allowed for preparation. 
the following Unions were represented: 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis. 
Chicago, Springfield, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Cleveland, Woodstock. 

Reports from the Eastern and Mid-West- 
ern Districts indicated a rapid growth of 
new organizations of economic character 
among the artists in all sections of the 
country. This movement has spread over 
the boundaries of the United States and is 
responsible for a similar movement in 
Canada. The Artists Union has locals in 
18 states at the present moment with groups 
in the process of organization in many 
others. 
Work of the Conference 

Although the delegates were only able 
to meet for a single day the following re- 
view of the topics discussed will indicate 
the enormous amount of work which was 
accomplished. 
Project 

The dominant fact brought out in re- 
lation to the Federal Art Project was that 
it is failing, in practical terms, to solve the 
twofold purpose for which it was estab- 
lished, namely, to provide jobs for the un- 
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employed artists and secondly, to provide 
for the cultural needs of the various com- 
munities. A further point brought out 
was the strong feeling on the part of the 
delegates from all sections that a Federal 
Art Project is the only means of serving 
and enlarging the cultural life of America. 
The facilities of the Federal Art Project 
have been spread so thinly throughout the 
country that it has of necessity failed to 
make more than a slight dent in these two 
fundamental problems. Many important 
cities have been left entirely without bene- 
fit of the services of the Project and their 
artists totally without work because of the 
stupidly narrow policy of employment 
which is based on the utterly inadequate 
appropriations made for this important re- 
sponsibility. 

In the course of discussing this situation 
the Conference brought into clear relief 
the essential character of both aspects, 
taking a position favoring the employment 
of every artist in need of a job under the 
Federal Art Project and so expanding the 
facilities available to the public to a point 
of making the Project a vital and perma- 
nent force for the building of a truly demo- 
cratic culture in our country. A definite 
program of a Public Use of Art has already 
been prepared and will now be presented 
on a national scale. The adequate carry- 
ing out of this program will depend not 
upon the Administration but upon the artist 
whose concern for his economic security 
and the widespread use for his work has 
made him the logical and original force 
around which community sentiment will 
and must crystallize in favor of this pro- 
gram. This heralds a new day in America 
not only for the artists but for the millions 
as well, who for too long have had the cul- 
tural advantages withheld from them. 
Federal Art Bill 

The Bill concretely embodies the forego- 
ing program on a scale including all of 
the arts now incorporated in the Emer- 
gency Program of the Government. It will 
make the present and emergency program 


permanent by recognizing the fact that the 
need for this work is not of an emergency 
nature but a permanent aspect of legitimate 
activity of a government in a democracy 
This Bill represents the practical solution 
for this double edged problem and the 
fight for its enactment is not on'y the con. 
cern of every artist but that of every citizen 
who believes that the benefits of - sr society 
should be enjoyed by all. 


Art Front 

It was pointed out that we heave a valu 
able weapon at our disposal nationally and 
the locals have undertaken the responsibilty 
for building up the magazine so thy it will 
be able to adequately carry our issues to a 
very broad section of our populetion mak- 
ing these understood in relation to their 
cultural problems. 

National Organization 

To coordinate the activity of the various 
Unions nationally a temporary National 
Steering Committee was formed with head 
quarters in New York City. The Commit. 
tee is composed of the already formed 
Eastern District Committee enlarged by a 
representative from the New York Union 
and one from the Harlem Artists Guild. 
The full National Committee provices for 
a representative from each Union who is 
responsible for bringing proposals to the 
national body and for securing approval 
for the proposals of national scope within 
his Union. Upon this committee has been 
placed the task of preparing and carrying 
out national campaigns for the benefit of 
the Union and making necessary arrange- 
ments for a National Convention at which 
time a permanent National organization 
will be established. | 

The National Steering Committee is pre- 
paring a national campaizn to put the 
Rental Policy Issue firmly on its feet. A 
national campaign committee is being set 
up to coordinate all activity around this 
issue to be accompanied by an educational 
and publicity program. As a means of es- 
tablishing a really public and democratic 
art throughout the country, the Committee 
is preparing a campaign for the Public 
Use of Art which will be built to a great 
degree around the efforts of the Unions and 
their supporters to secure a Permanent 
Project by means of the Federal Art Bill. 
Pledges from Congressmen have already 
been received on the basis of a rough draft 
of the Bill. 

At this moment, when the central eco- 
nomic problem facing the artists. the con- 
tinuation, expansion, and making perma- 
nent of the Government program tm sup: 
port of art, has become a national problem 
of the most pressing character, the artists 
and our friends may well be proud of the 
fact that there is now, for the first time. 
a national oragnizational structure through 


which this, and other pressing ecovomie 


and cultural problems may be met. 
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SURREALISM and REALITY 


A Discussion 


—e— 


| DEFY ARAGON 


By Salvador Dali 


\ 1932 during a seance of surrealist ex- 

periment I described a compliczted pro- 
ject for a surrealist object to be called 
“thinking mechine”, for which several hun- 
dred small goblets would be required, 
filled with warm milk and hung so as to 
conform with the structure of a large rock- 
ing chair. Louis Aragon, who was present 
at the seznce and who still belonzed to our 
group, took it upon himself to declare, with 
the greatest seriousness and to the stupe- 
faction of all, “I protest against Dali’s 
object—classes of milk are nct for the 
making of surrealist objects, but are for the 
children of the unemployed.” That declara- 
tion, in my opinion, was the unequivocable 
announcement of our imminent rupture; 
soundinz the note of intellectual and moral 
abjection to which Aregon was to descend, 
finally plunging ignominiously into that 
most servile of all conformity, Stalinist 
bureaucracy. 

At the time when Louis Aragon believed 
in the possibilities for himself of a bril- 
liant (and capitalistic) literary career, he 
did his best to please the bourzeoisie with 


a pose vaguely anarchical. His attitude 
at that time towards the U.S.S.R. in sum 
was expressed by his cynical qualification 
of Moscow as “the Idiot who has lost con- 
trol over the excretory organs,” an_atti- 
tude typical of the fickle Aragon vis-a-vis 
the Russian revolution durinz the period 
when the brilliznt genius of Lenin still 
ruled the destinies of that country and 
justified the more than fanatic adherence 
of all true revolutionaries. 

Upon his return from a visit to Russia 
Aragon again saw pcssibilities for himself 
of another brilliant career (this time so- 
cialistic). Because the promise of his 
Parisicn bezinnings seemed to droop, Ara- 
gon noisily broke relations with the sur- 
realist group and unconditionally (of 
course) adopted the platform of “prole- 
tarian art,” probably inculcated by the 
Congress of Kharkov from which he had 
just returned. 

At that time, as everyone will recall, 
proletarian art consisted of a sort of piti- 
able and elementary idealization of the 
terms and myths furnished by the degra- 


Boat in Storm: JoHN LONERGAN 
Courtesy A. C. A. Gallery 


dation of socialist work, big hands, and 
the illustraticn of political slogans. It 
was the time when Aragon agitated for the 
assassination of Leon Blum in his poems, 
(“Feu a Blum! feu aux ours blancs de la 
social democratie”). Obviously this was 
more than was required, but it was the last 
anarchist and individualist residuum that 
the party might utilize in its own: fashion, 
—direct action and terrorism. Moreover, 
at that time nobody had as yet dreamed 
of that apotheosis of the “front populaire” 
which, according to Aragon, was to mark 
the ineluctable end of those photographs 
of the beautiful, exciting, and exhibitionist 
women of Man Ray, photographs which 
up until 1934 could still be exciting, but 
after the 6th of February * lost all their 
effect and all their sex appeal. 


S SOON as Russia decided to abandon 

the platform of “proletarian art” be- 
cause of an unprecedented defeat suf- 
fered by that definitely luke warm formula, 
Aragon straizhtway adopted the new 
slogan of “Socialist Realism” since that 
had just been decided upon. In one day 
proletarian idealization was replaced by 
socialist realism but the new formula pos- 
sessed all the stupidity of the old, as if 
one were to say “proletarian chemistry, 
socialist physics, socialist automobile.” 
Why a socialist automobile? When a 
laboratory is installed in Russia for the 
study of cancer, or a factory for the pro- 
duction of automobiles, it is attempted, I 
think, to approximate all the most ad- 
vanced accomplishments of capitalist 
countries, to surpass them if possible. 
Most advanced in the esthetic domain is 
the surrealist phenomenon which attempts 
to resolve the most astonishing and recent 
discoveries of the imagination. 

The true laboratory wherein one pur- 
sues the systematic exploration of un- 
charted regions of the human mind is 
“Surrealism.” Why not use this labora- 
tory then, representing as it does all 
experience of the history of art? If 
surrealism develops and continues its ex- 


* On Feb. 6, 1934, fascists rioted in Paris, in 
an effort to seize control of the government under 
the cloak of indignation over the Stavisky scan- 


dal. 
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periments in a socialist society it will 
occur naturally that the historical, po- 
litical, and social changes will one day 
leave their mark, their decisive influence, 
upon the development and continuation of 
surrealism, but who can tell, and by what 
means c:n one know, how a!] this shall 
come about? Furthermore the historical 
factor chanzes only the zspect and “means 
of expression,” and we know that sur- 
realism aims essentially at the more 
profound contents of the esthetic phenom- 
enon. “Paranoiac-critical activity” has 
discovered and proven in no uncertain 
fashion that pictures apparently different, 
and belonginz to the most diverse periods 
of history, as in the case of La Gicconda, 
L’Embarquement pour Cythere of Watteau, 
Millet’s Angelus, and Courbet’s Bonjour, 
Monsieur Ccurbet intend to say “exactly” 
the seme thing, and it is in what things 
intend to say that we are interested,—the 
manner of the saying also, but secondarily. 
In my lzst book I have answered these 
questions in more detail. It is called the 


Conquest of the Irrational and it is tied 
with a red band upon which is written 
“Face au realisme socialiste!” I repeat as a 
slogan: “Conquest of the irrational op- 
posed to socialist realism.” 


(A photograph, which lack of space 
keeps up from reproducing, was to be in- 
cluded here. It shows Greta Garbo, her 
face dramatically hidden by a robe, evad- 
ing cameramen. EDITORS.) 


Aragon ignores the fact that Vermeer of 
Delft had already invented “colour pho- 
tozraphy” such as is painfully attempted 
today. He makes an apology for the 
“news photo,” such as this one of Greta 
Garbo hiding from the reporters. If in- 
stead of Garbo the photo were of Stalin it 
would already be “Socialist Realism,” or 
if it were of Hitler it would be “National 
Socialist Realism.” All depends on the 
face which is hidden. What ideological 
poverty! In comparison Vermeer is 
“Surrealism Integral.” 


THE MAN IN THE BALLOON 


By Clarence Weinstock 


T MUST be difficult for anyone not 


acquainted with the Aragon-Surrealist 
break to understand the above melange of 
art, politics and personality. Imagine a 
seance such as the one described, an ouija 
board taking the place of milk bottles, 
a “master” instead of Dali, and a medium, 
Henry Jones, for Aragon. Darkness, 
mystery, hocus pocus. Suddenly, “to the 
stupefaction of all,” Henry Jones comes to 
his senses, emits a horse laugh in the 
master’s face and the lights go on over a 
scene of “intellectual and moral abjec- 
tion.” Jones is torn apart by mystics, 
while bureaucracy—one shudders at the 
fate of bureaucracy. Can you blame any- 
one for deserting such a thick atmosphere? 

Before treating Dali’s attack seriously I 
should like to clear up an impression one 
might get from his charging Aragon with 
revolutionary opportunism. Aragon is 
said to be pursuing a brilliant career, “this 
time socialistic,” after his chances of capi- 
talistic success had faded. This of course 
after the death of Lenin, who “justified the 
more than fanatical adherence of all true 
revolutionaries.” When will Dali and his 
friends stop acting as though Lenin would 
have been dying to meet them? (This 
seems to be a common fixation in certain 
“true revolutionary” circles today.) I am 
not aware that Dali has lost faith in the 
possibilities of his career (this time capi- 
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talistic). Who is pleasing the bourgeoisie 
anyway, Aragon with “Red Front,” or 
Dali with his slimy watches? Dali whose 
revolutionary culture can embrace the idea 
that the Communist Party utilizes “in its 
own fashion (!) direct action and terror- 
ism.” 


As for the exciting women of Man Ray, 
no, they did not lose their sex appeal 
after February 6. But sex appeal lost its 
appeal. 
forged by men to whom resistance to fas- 
cism is not a grand gesture but a serious 
problem, more serious than the dreamy 
recapture of desires worn out by over. 
practice. 

The Congress of Kharkov, in the Soviet 
Ukraine, to which Dali refers, was held in 
Nov. 1930, when capitalism was in the 
throes of its deepest and most prophetic 
crisis. Writers from 22 countries attend- 
ed. “Everyone” will not “recall” that at 
that time proletarian art concerned itself 
with the “degradation of socialist work, 
big hands, and the illustration of political 
slogans.” Proletarian art had already been 
enriched, in one country alone, Germany, 
by the novel of the miner, Hans March- 
witza’s “Storm Over the Ruhr,” the miner, 
Kurt Klaeber’s “Third Class Passengers,” 
the compositor, Ludwig Turek’s “A 
Worker Relates,” the metal worker, Willi 
Bredel’s “Machine Plant N and K,” Fried- 


The People’s Front is being 


rich Wolf’s “The Sailors of Cattaro.” the 
textile worker, Emil Ginkel’s “A Pause on 
tho Pneumatic Hammer,” and dozens of 
plays, novels, poems and Teportage by 
other worker-poets and correspondents. 
One might “recall” that the delegate from 
the Ukraine reported that, while from 1798 
to 1916, during 118 years of Czarist tyran. 
ny, there were issued in the Ukrainian lan. 
guzge 2,804 titles, in one year alone, 1930, 
under the “Stalinist bureaucracy.” 7,000 
titles were published. Or perhzps Dali has 
some other, more refined idea of culture? 

The Congress was primarily org:niza- 
tional. Its main concern was to solidify, to 
coordinete the struggle of revolutionary 
and anti-fascist intellectuals throuzhout the 
world against the menace of fascism and 
imperislist war, and for the defense of the 
Soviet Union. Deleg:tes to this conference 
understcod that watching them were the 
eyes of the oppressed people of every capi- 
talist country and of the colonies, workers 
of every race united in desire to overthrow 
the exploiters of their lives end creative 
capacities. The concept of art as a task, 
as a weapon in this struzgle filled their 
minds and directed the resolutions of the 
Congress. On the basis of evidence such as 
that of German literary production it was 
resolved that the tremendous creative re- 
serves of the working class and peasantry 
must be roused, might even be mace the 
ground for revolutionary art and litera- 
ture,, that the “small forms” of literature, 
one-acters, short stories, sketches, satires, 
skits, puppet plays, etc., be encouraged, 
and that writers of other than proletarian 
origin make every effort to participate in 
the lives, experiences and struzgles of the 
working class. It was decreed the intellec- 
tual duty of every writer and artist present 
to acquaint himself with the class struggle 
and with the dialectical, materialist ap- 
proach to nature and history, known as 
Marxism, and to relate his thinking to a 
concrete course of action. 


The adoption of these resolutions start- 
ed an unprecedented reaction among intel- 
lectuals everywhere. Thousands who had 
been straddling between their desire for 
solitude plus reputation and the realiza- 
tion of their true position and spiritual 
interests gathered to oppose those forces 
behind the mask of the state which were 
threatening to solve the great crisis in 
which they were involved by fascist oppres- 
sion or war. They did not succeed every- 
where in averting fascism, and hundreds 
have suffered, been maimed and killed side 
by side with their fellow workers in Ger- 
man, Polish, Italian, Japanese, it is need- 
less to name so many prisons. But do not 
think they have lost. In France, England, 
Spain, Mexico, here they are fighting ever 
more fiercely for the economic security and 
political freedom of all workers of hand 


and brain and against imperialist aggres- 
sion and war. 


Where then is the “unprecedented de- 
feat”? Has proletarian art vanished? 
There has just appeared “Tsushima,” a 
story of the Russo-Japanese naval battle 
of 1905, a book of extraordinary visual and 
analytical strength, written by A. Novikoff- 
Priboy, paymaster’s steward on the battle- 
ship Oryul, one of the defeated ships. This 
book had a distribution of over a million 
and a half copies in the U.S.S.R., without 
the help of a publisher’s press agent, some 
palm greasing, and William Lyon Phelps. 
Perhaps it was sold by force, at the tip of 
a Stalinist knout? Or has Dali a more 
refined idea of success? 

Dali thinks he is ridiculing socialist 
realism when he stumbles across his own 
analogy to ask, “Why a socialist automo- 
bile?” (Not a bad idea, incidentally. The 
character and quality of products is nat- 
urally altered by a change in the system of 
production, this being accomplished by a 
change in the system and form of social 
relations. For example, a socialist razor 
blade, not being merely a commodity, 
would not have its edge deliberately weak- 
ened so that the manufacturer could sell 
more packages to pay the price of adver- 
tising, competition and Tootsy-Wootsie’s 
fur coat.) 


Ship in Drydock: Max SCHNITZLER 


O discussion of socialist realism is 

possible here* in so limited a space. 
But it must be said that it in no way 
presupposes an abandonment of proleta- 
rian art, but rather its extension through 
a Marxist approach to the aesthetic 
experience. 

Human sensibility and imagination have 
no one, eternal character, but they are 
products of history determined by a vast 
congeries of social forces of which they are 
reciprocally causes; classes and their con- 
flicts, governments, philosophy, law, 
science, technic, art. The first term of these, 
though not the one and only cause, is the 
mode of production at any given period. 
A historical crisis occurs when the poten- 
tialities of production can no longer be 
released through the social forms which 

* John Howard Lawson, in a section on Marx 
and Engels in his book, “The Theory and Tech- 
nique of Flaywriting,” says, “Socialist realism 
is opposed to either a subjective or a naturalistic 
method: the artist cannot be content with an im- 
pression or with superficial appearances, with 
fragments and odds and ends of reality. He must 
find the inner meaning of events; but there is 
nothing spiritual about this inner meaning; It 
is not subjective and is not a reflection of the 
moods and passions of the soul; the inner mean- 
ing of events is revealed by discovering the real 
connections of cause and effect which underlie 
the events; the artist must condense these causes; 
he must give them proper color and proportion 


and quality; he must dramatize the ‘superstruc- 
ture of diversified and characteristic sentiments, 


illusions, habits of thought, and outlook on life 


in general. 


were once adequate for them, as bourgeois 
democracy for capitalist production. A 
struggle bezins in the course of which not 
only the social forms, the state, are shat- 
tered, but all the structures of the intelli- 
gence and fantasy of humanity are shaken. 
The intellect, the mode of experience and, 
therefore, the form of expression are revo- 
lutionized. Painting changes because, in 
the conflict, the mind changes, the eyes are 
no longer the same eyes. 


The transformation of styles in art in the 
past took place in an indirect way and over 
long periods of time; for while the artist 
expressed his age and the judgments of its 
dominant or rising class he had no way of 
examining those judgments with regard to 
their historic necessity. He saw the world 
through certzin values, but not those val- 
ues in relation to the world and society. 
Values thus took on a comparatively stable, 
even static character, and this explains why 
so many were able to survive, in the minds 
of artists, the periods and conditions which 
produced them. ; 


Now Marxism, i.e., dialectical and his- 
torical materialism, enormously accelerates 
the destruction and transformation of old 
values. With its help the artist is able to 
relate the aesthetic and social movements 
of his time to a world outlook whose basic 
principle, unlike say theology or human- 
ism, is verifiability in practice. The clase 
struggle, the decay of bourgeois production 
and values with the rise of the proletariat, 
theories of science, even theories of aesthe- 
tics are so verifiable, though the instru- 
ments of analysis are not equally devel- 
oped in every field. 

Socialist realism is the effort to describe 
the world and society in terms of the phi- 
losophy, the system of meanings of the 
proletariat, dialectical materialism. It is 
not realism in the bourgeois sense, not 
naturalism: it makes no pretense of de- 
taching its values from, nor does it be- 
lieve in the “pure recorded fact.” It is not 
propaganda either, which aims to convey 
ideas and meanings economically, that is, 
with only the most relevant parts of an 
experience, the whole experience being 
subordinate to the intention of using it for 
a certain end. The socialist realist projects 
experience saturated with values, with revo- 
lutionary meanings, values imbedded in 
experience, completely accessible only to 
the artist with a Marxist culture. His art 
is the finished meial out of the forms. (] 
have said nothing about form as an ele- 
ment in socialist realistic art, because I 
believe no discusson of form is possible 
which is abstracted from the general prob- 
lem of uniting experience and values. One 
thing must be said about form, however. 
The socialist realist is no philistine. He 
may find that an artist like Leger, by the 
revolutionary character of his form alone, 
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ate 


is nearer a dialectical view of the modern 
world than a Dali with his pseudo-revolu- 
tionary self-conscious Unconscious framed 
in a reactionary technique. ) 

And what is Dali offering opposed to 
this art which demands unremitting study, 
athleticism of mind, a disciplined culture, 
love of construction, of the people, and 
understanding of all “the elementary rules 
of social life’ by which they have sur- 
vived with integrity centuries of darkness 
and oppression? 

A miserable eclectic art, the ethics of a 
man born in a balloon, the bidet in revolt 
against the institution of marriage. These 
“astonishing discoveries of the imagina- 
tion,” (which, even if it ruptured itself 
trying, could not encompass what takes 
place in one hour in some Ethiopian or 
Spanish village occupied by fascists) are 
no more than the products of a paranoiac- 
critical activity which began with reading 


issues of the Journal of Psychoanalysis. 
Dali ends up with an idealistic, counter- 
revolutionary art, in which the images of 
personal inner conflict are exalted to the 
place of abstract human nature, the old 
bourgeois bogey man to fool the bystand- 
ers. His unconscious stands revealed not 
in its potentiality, as part of the experience 
of a free, active individual fighting for or 
constructing a new social order, new cities, 
new countries, filled with bright, powerful 
symbols, but as a damp cellar in which 
one rat eats another and thinks he is bring- 
ing down the house. 


TT photograph is a piece of vulgarity 
proving nothing. Dali’s book is tied 
with a red band. Why not a brown one? 
Then you could call it, not “The Conquest 
of the Irrational,” but “My Struggle, or 
Why a Working Class?” A red ribbon. 
What ideological presence of mind! 


MARXISM AND SURREALISM 


By Samuel Putnam 


N a letter to his father, written in his uni- 

versity days and bearing the date, Novem- 
ber 10, 1837, at a time when he was engaged 
in poetic and other literary composition, 
Karl Marx expresses the determination to 
“seek the idea in reality itself.” (Remin- 
iscent of Goethe’s “das Idealle sie im 
Reelen anzuerkennen”—the Ideal is to be 
discovered in the Real.) 

This, of course, was before Marx’ views 
had taken definitive form; it was not until 
1844 (1844-48) that he and Engels were to 
set about the creation of Socialism. The 
year 1837 is, nevertheless, a significant one 
in his intellectual biography. Not only was 
he himself attempting literary creation; he 
was very much concerned with the question 
of the plastic arts, as is shown by the critical 
attention which he accords to Greek sculp- 
ture, in his dissertation, begun about this 
time, on the atomic philosophy of Epicurus 
as differentiated from that of Democritus 
(Differenz der demokritischen und epiku- 
reischen Naturphilosophie) . 

The real, then, is Marx’ starting point. 

It was the effort to fathom the nature of 
reality, that problem of all metaphysicians, 
which led to the evolvement of the Marxian 
dialectic. As every Marxist knows, Marx’ 
point of departure was Hegel’s dialectic 
idealism, and, let us not forget, Feuerbach’s 
criticism of Hegel (see the Theses on Feuer- 
bach of 1845, within the period of gestation, 
so to speak, of scientific Socialism). Marx 
is commonly said to have “stood Hegel on 
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end”; that is to say, he took the Hegelian 
idealistic dialectic, which was standing on 
its head, and put it on its materialistic feet. 
The results was dialectic materialism. 

All this is “primaire,” as the French 

would say; but this article, owing to the 
nature of the subject, has to be more or less 
of that sort. Any reference to a “super- real” 
which may at the seme time conceivably be 
Marxian implies a woeful ignorance of the 
very bases and whole trend and character of 
the Marx-Engels teaching. 
Nowhere throughout that teaching is there 
anything whatsoever to justify the assump- 
tion that there is anything more real than 
reality, any reality “above” the real. 

The questions posed are, rather: the 
metaphysical one as to the nature of reality 
(answered through dialectics); and the 
epistemological one as to the source and 
mode of our knowledge of the real. In 
aesthetics, which with logic and ethics goes 
to make up the philosophical theory of 
value, we are obliged at the start to con- 
cern ourselves with the metaphysical and 
epistemological answers,— unless, in our 
consideration of “the beautiful,” or what- 
ever it is that constitutes the domain of 
aesthetics, we are to run off into all the 
vague idealistic categories and categorical 
differentiations from Plato down through 
Kant, and on down through the “pitiful 
eclectic broth” of Neo-Hegelianism, through 
the “lyric intuition” of a Croce, and the 
“inner formative reality,” the “absolute will 


to art,” the “significant form” and “fine 

aesthetic tremor,” etc., etc., of all the mo- 
dern subjectivist fakers and poseurs in the | 
field of aesthetics. | 

If we are to build an zesthetic, that is. a 
philosophy of art, providing an answer to 
all the questions that may be raised, we must 
first determine what we mean by reality 
and what our relation to reality is: a 
of knowledge is indispensable. (As Lenin 
points out, dialectical materialism is such 
a theory.) If we are to go on calling our. 
selves Marxists, our metaphysics (view of 
reality) and our epistemology must corres. 
pond to that of Marx. 

Marx’ debt to Feuerbach has been stressed 
above, in passing. Marx was greatly in- 
fluenced by Feuerbach’s view, to the effect 
that being conditions thought (conscious. 
ness) ; thought does not condition being. 

Hegel says: thought is the subject; being 
is the predicate. 

Feuerbach says: being is the subject; 
thought (consciousness) is the predicate, 

And so, eventually,— we cannot dwell on 
all the intermediate steps—we come to the 
fundamental principle of dialectic material- 
ism: all knowledge is nothing other than 
the reflection in human consciousness of a 
material sense-perceived world, existing in- 
dependently, outside of consciousness, but 
of which that consciousness is an objective 
part. 

Consciousness, in other words, is the mir- 
ror of an external, objective, material 
sense-perceived reality, a reality of which it 
is itself a part (I am a subject to me, an 
object to others, the not-me). This theory 
of mirroring is basic for the investigation 
of all forms of human consciousness, in- 
cluding the aesthetic, what Lukacs terms 
“the problem of the objectivization of art- 
istic form.”—“It applies fully to the art- 
istic mirroring of reality” (Lukacs). Bour- 
geois aestheticians and artists have muddled 
the process in two ways: through philo- 
sophic idealism; and through mechanical 
(“metaphysical”) materialism. 

Lenin’s admirable definition of philo- 
sophic idealism (contained in Addenda Ill, 
“On Dialectics,” to the Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism) may be quoted with 
point and profit here; I give my own transla- 
tion, which is not precisely the same as that 
of Kvitko, in the English edition of Lenin’s 
works (Vol. XIII.) : “a one-sided, exagger- 
ated, uberschwengliches (Dietzgen) devel- 
opment (puffing-out, swelling) of one of 
the facets, sides, limits of knowledge into 
an absolute, divorced from matter, jrom n- 
ture, apotheosized. .. . A rectilinearity and 
one-sidedness, woodenness and ossification, 
subjectivism and subjective blindness, voila, 
the gnoseological horns of idealism.”* 


* Russian edition of Lenin's V orks, t. 
XIII, str. 304, “‘k voproce o dialektike. 
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1 ask the reader to pause and apply this 
definition to Surrealism! 


S for mechanical materialism, applied 
to art, it leads to a fatal attempt at 
the direct reproduction of reality, as with 
Zola and the Naturalists. Here, starting out 
to depict. (reproduce) the world “as it is,” 
the artist at once decides that this can only 
be as he sees it; by way of “external spice,” 
he will add a dash of “temperament”; and 
what we have in the end is “a nook in na- 
ture viewed through a _ temperament” 
Zola) ,— which is a long way from object- 
ivity and back to the subjective once more; 
for mechanical materialism leads to sub- 
jectivity as surely as does philosophic 
idealism. 

A Marxist art, on the contrary, is one in 
which there is no attempt at the direct 
reproduction of reality, or photographic 
representation, on the one hand, and no 
flight into the realm of the subjective on the 
other, but instead, a dialectical deeping of 
reality in its human essence. For Marxist 
art is essentially human and essentially 
social. Out of Feuerbach, Marx derived the 
principle that the essence of the human is 
the sum-total of social relationships. 

But what if reality is unzesthetic in char- 
acter, that is, adapted to the slaying of art? 
It was from such a postulate that those sons 
of the after-war bourgeoisie, the French 
Surrealists, set out. They would produce, 
they «firmed, a “revolution in conscious- 
ness,” which must precede the social revolu- 
tion. (The exponents of Stein and Transi- 
tion are still saying this, with reference to 
“the revolution of the word.”) It simply 
doesn’t work out that way, however.* There 
was a time in pre-Hitlerian Germany when 
Dada was taken seriously as a social-revo- 
lutionary technique. It didn’t work. In so 
far as it was revolutionary, it wasn’t Dada. 
As for the Surrealists, the social end of the 
road for them has been portrayed by Ehren- 
bourg; there is nothing more to be said; 
for some time now, they have been con- 
sorting with young Storm Troopers from 
across the Rhine. 

The reason is obvious. The Surrealist 
ideology is absolutely cock-eyed from the 
Marxist point of view. Marx, too, it is im- 
portant to remember, started from the un- 
aesthetic character of reality, that impasse 
for art in the modern world which Hegel 
had reached. But let us also remember what 
the nature of this reality was: that of capi- 
talistic-bourgeois society, civilization and 
culture. Hegel had said, under “Christian 
government” or “governmental absolutism” 


—_— 


* This is to assert, as Hegel does, that 
the march of thought determines the march 
of things; whereas the Marxist says, the 
march of things determines the march of 
thought. 


art must perish. He significantly paused 
there. As Marx discerned, the :dealistic 
Hezel with his “world soul” had become 
reconciled to the art-slaying reality about 
him. The Marxian answer to this is: Change 
the world! Change the world, that art may 
go on. (Fascism brings the thing to a head. ) 

The Surrealist does not set out to change 
the world, the material, real world of social 
relationships, human in its essence. He pro- 
poses to change, not the world, but the 
reflection of the world in consciousness. 
(Cf. Marx: by acting on the world, man 
changes himself—consciousness—the mir- 
ror.) He is being utterly false to Marxist 
principle, by asserting that consciousness 


conditions being, not being consciousness. 
He is asserting, contrary to Marx, that 
thought is the subject, being the predicate. 
Marxism and Surrealism are, therefore, 
diametrically opposed, in their very essence. 
If you want to be a Surrealist, well and 
good, but don’t go on calling yourself a 
Marxist. Read over the sixteen points of 
materialist dialectic as outlined by Lenin 
and recapitulated by Dutt. Take, for in- 
stance, the very first one: Objectivity of 
observation, not examples, not unrepresent- 
ative forms (Abschweifungen), but the 
thing in itself. Etc., etc. 

No, the only truly Marxist art is a social- 
ist realism. The principles underlying the 
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Marxist creative process are to be worked 
out in the laboratory; and they are being so 
worked out at this moment by a number of 
Soviet aestheticians. Naturally, the thing 
cannot be put into a word; but if one were 
to try doing so, he could not hit much 
nearer, perhaps, than did Schiller when, in 
the foreword to his Jungfrau von Messina, 
he observes that the purpose of art is “not 
to satisfy the appearance of truth,” but to 
build a meaning “in truth itself.” Schiller, 
unfortunately, did not live up to his own 
doctrine. How many artists do? 
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Some Contemporary Sculptors 


By RUSSEL BONG 


SSIP ZADKINE, who had his first 

comprehensive New York exhibition 
at the Brummer Gallery in February, is, 
according to the program blurbs and Mr. 
Wilenski, the European art critic, the “most 
agile-minded and technically adventurous 
figure in the whole field of European sculp- 
ture.” He has likewise been called the 
Picasso of modern sculpture. 

By the use of concave surfaces to delin- 
eate form (in which he resembles the Span- 
iard, Gargallo) in the small bronze groups, 
he is comparatively successful; he has 
achieved a quiet, restrained, almost classic 
dignity to these pieces. Although, as in 
the musician series, too much interest is 
shown in the natural forms of the instru- 
ments for their decorative effects. 

In the numerous other bronzes the com- 
bination of the convex and concave sur- 
faces is often irritating; the breaking up 
and the embellishment of the figures with 
lavishly modelled drapes, which occur like 
motifs in much of the work, make it not 
much more than decorative. 

It is in the larger pieces, the Homo Sa- 
piens and the Concerto for Two Violins 
that Zadkine seems to rely altogether on 
the decorative functions of surfaces to sup- 
ply him the heroic forms the conceptions 
call for. Likewise, the small bronze model 
for the Orpheus of which the original is 
in the Musee d’Art Moderne, Paris, is more 
convincing than the huge, more completely 
worked out figure. 

The Niobe, carved from a single trunk 
is the best of the large pieces; the atten- 
uated figure with outstretched arms is sim- 
ply modelled without the customary ob- 
sessions with decorative padding. 

There are two nudes in the round, plas- 
ter casts, a Kneeling Woman, very much 
like the Picasso nudes of the Rose Period, 
and some pieces in relief of which the Girl 
and Bird is reminiscent of the Epstein styl- 
ized Rima. 

The Sculptor, dated 1933, in painted 
glass, stone and lead, conveys the impres- 
sion that Zadkine is obsessed with the cre- 
ative faculties alone of the artist, which 
explains his failure to do heroic work with- 
out having to rely solely on superficial ex- 
periments in surface, which have little to 
do with the realization of any organic, con- 
crete idea. 

The sculptor, like other artists, must de- 
rive his heroic conceptions from the pre- 


Balancing: CHaim Gross 4ominant heroic conceptions and struggles 


Courtesy Boyer Gallery 


of his own generation; and Zadkine, it 


seems, has not adequately strugcled with 
the problems facing the sculptor today, 


hag experimented with the ab. 
stract forms of primitive sculpture, 


Chaim Gress in his one-man show at the | 


Boyer Galleries was able to make much 
use of his subject matter drawn for the 
— part from contemporary American 
ife. 

His interest in abstract design, althouch 
the acrobatic figures seem clearly to de. 
rive from the columnular pieces of the 
Mayan, keeps his work from assuming the 
place of amusing commentaries. It is to 
Gross’ credit that he has escaped that ob- 
session with technical form itself that 
makes so much of Zadkine’s work, for ex- 
ample, inherently static, turned in on itself. 

His use of a great variety of woods has 
led to certain distinct definitions of form 
clearly his own; although, as in the Tight 
Rope Dancer, Gross occasionally takes too 
much for granted the linear design of the 
natural wood grains to indicate, rather 
than conceive form. 

It is in the Mother and Child at Play 
that Gross seemed to find his most mature 
expression; and in the reclining Pole 
Walker, both in woed. These last two 
pieces indicate his general future direction, 
both of them unmarred by any excessive 
misuse of wood grains. 


The two portraits in the show, that of | 
Mrs. Gross, an exquisitely carved head | 
from boxwood, and the somewhat stylized { 


Self-Portrait, showed respect for the model 
and the natural, physical quality of the 
particular wood. 


WG second exhibition of sculpture by 
W.P.A. sculptors at the Federal Art 
Gallery, 7 East 38th Street, comprised sixty 


pieces; there was work in plaster, stone, | 


wood and terra cotta. Some of it had bees 
done for decorative purposes, for example, 
the two Jaguars of Paul Hyun intended 


for the approaches to the Brooklyn Mu ; 


seum; and the studies of Glickman and 
Aaron Goodelman for the much discussed 
war monument at Port Chester, N. Y. 

In spite of the particular uses for which 
much of the work was intended the show 
as a whole maintained a very high stand 
ard. In some instances the work was ut 
pressive. 
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Because of the large number of exhibits 
‘t is virtually impossible to refer to each 
work individually. The fact that the “pub- 
lic is asked to view this exhibition and to 
give its opinion of the work . . . for the 
public must be the final judge of the 
sculpture which belongs to it” removed 
the entire show from the stigma of much 
contemporary work modelled almost to 
scale for private gallery showings, from 
which, naturally, the great majority of the 
people are totally isolated. 

The two decorative pieces of Vally Wie- 
selthier, The Summer, one of a series for 
the garden of the Grover Cleveland High 
School, and the large Figure in terra cotta, 
both imeginatively conceived in their re- 
spective mediums, were balanced, on the 
other hand, by the small, whimsical Giraffe 
in limestcne of Edna Guck. 

Of Virginia Drake’s three fine pieces in 
brownstone, wood and alabaster, the last 
was the strongest; a vigorously carved 
nude. 

Beside the exceptional Heads of Paul 
Block, Thomzs Mins and Elizsbeth Man- 
gor there were the entertaining “painted 
compositions” of Eugenie Gershoy intend- 
ed for the Children’s Room of the Astoria 
Library. 

If the future exhibitions of the Art Proj- 
ect continue to fulfill the promises embod- 
ied in the project’s program and much of 
the work shown this time, public response 
must ensure the establishment of a per- 
manent sculpture department of the gov- 
ernment to meet the constantly growing 
understanding of the public that the art- 
ists of this country contribute valuable 
assets to its social life. 


A’ the Westermann Gallery, 24 West 
48th Street, Ernst Barlach showed 
drawings, wood-cuts, lithographs and 
sculpture in wood and bronze. The work 
covered the period in sculpture from the 
Moses, 1919, to the Peasant Woman carved 
in wood of 1934. 

The drawings and wood-cuts revealed a 
personality absolutely foreign to contem- 
porary art; the rough, swart drawings and 
cuts seemed to bridge the enormous gap 
between modern industrial life and the 
medieval, religious turmoil of middle- 
European peasants. The two Self-Portraits 
in lithograph showed Barlach like Van 
Gogh. 

It was interesting to see the difference 
between the earlier bronze and_ the 
recent Flute Player, Drinker and Doubter; 
the drawings and studies for these pieces 
were more vehement in their expression 
than the tapered-down completed bronzes. 

It was in the Peasant Woman in wood 
that Barlach was at his best in the show. 
This passive figure with bulging belly and 
stupefied face and arms clasped across the 
breast in mute resignation was admirably 
finished off without any finesse. 


Unlike the passive dignity of Barlach’s 
work, the two pieces shown by Aaron Ben- 
Schmuel at the Guild Art Gallery attain 
merit by solid craftsmanship. The Dancer, 
archaic and massive, and the Portrait also 
carved out of Tennessee marble are good 
examples of Ben-Schmuel’s work. 

It is to be regretted that Ben-Schmuel 
did not have a more comprehensive show- 
ing of his work. The two carvings do not 
sufficiently represent his unusual talents. 


An Open Letter 


To President Roosevelt 


February 15, 1937 
Dear Mr. President: 

The American Artists Congress passed a 
resolution at its last meeting objecting to 
calling the proposed gallery to house the 
Mellon collection a “National” Gallery of 
Art. The reason for this objection is that a 
gallery devoted exclusively, or mainly, to 
the great works of the past, in no way repre- 
sents or fosters the national culture. It 
would be true to the facts to call the institu- 
tion what it actually is—the Mellon col- 
lection and let it stand for one wealthy 
man’s conception of a valuable gift to the 
Nation. To seal with Congressional and 
executive approval the idea that a National 


Gallery should be remote and protected 
from living art would be no less than a 
cultural calamity. 

This statement in no way detracts from 
the value of a collection of great art of the 
past; it merely emphasizes what should be 
an obvious fact. Mr. Mellon’s belief that the 
greatest social value lies in the chance to 
gaze in awe and reverence at a rare and 
costly masterpiece of other times and places, 
rather than in production and participation, 
is an illusion indicating his divorce from 
the art experience and his consequent fear 
and incapacity to deal with the experience 
for its living, constructive values. 

The Government art program of produc- 


Peasant Woman: BaRLACH 
Courtesy Westermann Gallery 


tion and use of living art is of infinitely 
greater social value to the nation as a whole 
than can be any collection of great works 
of the past. This program takes its place 
in history as one of the constructive forces 
which have caused great works to be pro- 
duced. It gives the people their historical 
chance to see their life translated into pic- 
torial drama and some of its mysteries there- 
by explained. It is the only way in which 
“future antiques” can be provided for fu- 
ture art dealers to sell to future millionaires 
at $1,166,400.00 each. Nineteen million 
dollars expended in this way over a period 
of five years would go far toward creating 
a national art which would place this coun- 
try in the lead among civilized nations. The 
contrary program of enriching art dealers, 
honoring the great dead and protecting a 
“National” gallery from the infiltration of 
anything less than what is called “best” by 
dealer and historical “experts”, is infantile 
in its naive pretensions to cultural signif- 
icance. 

As a member of the American Artists 
Congress, therefore, and as one deeply in- 
terested in creating a national culture, I 
object to misnaming the Mellon gift a “Na- 
tional Museum.” 


Sincerely 
Ralph M. Pearson 
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McKNIGHT KAUFFER’S POSTERS 


By Lester Beall 


McKNIGHT KAUFFER, together with 


¢ his French contemporary, Cassandre, 


undoubtedly occupies first place in the 
ranks of modern poster designers. The 
Museum of Modern Art is now showing a 
comprehensive survey of his work, included 
in which are his early works, his many 
Underground and Great Western showings, 
and his more recent as well as earlier Shell 
designs. 

For the modern designer or student of 
creative deign, this exhibition offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for tracing the progress 
of this artist, who in spite of the handicaps 
of tradition, and the ever present tempta- 
tion to imitate the more active of one’s 
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Poster for 
London 
Underground 


E. McKNIGHT 


KAUFFER 


contemporaries, struck out in a new direc- 
tion, in which he vigorously carved his own 
pattern. Even though modern painters 
such as Picasso, Braque, Gris, and others 
had at this time begun to be more or less 
universally listened to, the traditional Eng- 
lish tendency toward naturalism, held its 
uncompromising sway over poster design- 
ers. This, coupled with the usual subjec- 
tive approach to any advertising art prob- 
lem, was certainly too much for any but 
Kauffer. 

It’s as an experimenter and pioneer that 
one likes Kauffer best, and probably one 
can appreciate his work more clearly in 
this light. One respects almost unreservedly 


the creator who courageously expresses his | 


own point of view—and if occasionally he 
makes a mis-step we cannot be overly 
harsh, but try to understand th:t because 
of the immensity of the undertaking he 
must find some details most trivial. 


Kauffer, unlike the American painter 
whose attitude towards work on the 
“boards” is one of snobbish alcofness, 


finds in his work a constant laboratory for | 


serious experimentation. He h:s attacked 
his problem, it is true, from a generally 
modern viewpoint—having a keen sense 
of what is going on in the world and an. 
ticipating often the directions ‘hat others 
later take. Naturally he has been appreci- 
ative of the work of modern painters on the 
Continent. Conciousness of the meaning 
and function of texture and color planes 
has been increasingly evident alonz with 
an expert ability to evoke emotion in his 
work without the use of representational 
forms. Textual awareness is re:ponsible 
for the separation of his planes and the 
creation thereof of the necessiry tension 
needed to adequately hold his design to. 
gether. It is true that at times he has not 
completely taken advantage of all the tex 
tural forms he might have—espzcially his 
typography and lettering. On the whole it 
is awkward and halting, rather than per- 
forming a function as a specific block of 
texture which works as completely with 
the whole as any other part of the design. 
Perhaps complete absorption in the rest of 
the problem retarded an early realizction 
of this functional application of lettering, 
In fact one sometimes qsks oneself whether 


or not it hasn’t been stuck on, or deliber. | 


ately attached to confuse. Aside from this 
rather surprising weakness there remains 
an additional one in that the spirit of the 
lettering or type is often as crossroads with 
the design as a whole, and sometimes even 


poorly designed or illegible. 


Perhaps Kauffer’s tendency to overdo or 
“gild” has a direct connection with his 
earlier work, which was almost entirely 


decorative. Even when a definite abstract | 


approach became evident this hzbit per 


sisted, making the work, one might almost | 


say, exotic, and structurally weakening the 
whole. “The Early Bird” done for the 


Daily Herald in 1918 is, however, an | 


exception. 


In spite of his pioneering in the use of 


the photograph on the billboard—her | 


again one feels that as yet this element o 
tool has not reached its most workable and 
expressive application, in the works pre 
sented at the museum. One notable excep 
tion, however, is his recent Shell Gas 
poster, wherein the photograph is certainly 
a working element in the whole. In this 
design we are possibly getting some hist 
as to a future and probably greater period 
of this master. Surely here, one must 4 


his 
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mit that type functions and works as part 
of the whole—color, too, plays a less un- 
certain role—and most important—his al- 
most constant inclination to become involv- 
ed is absent. 

The purest and probably most complete 
work in the show is a small horizontal 
piece “Come on the Telephone” in three 
colors, brown, grey-blue, and black. This 
design is distinguished by its simplicity— 
its use of the white plane as a working tool, 
performing a definite function, and its lack 
of anything that does not perform a struc- 


Corresp 


To the Editors: 

The Oregon State Capitol is now under 
construction, financed largely by W.P.A. 
funds. A national architectural competition 
was held. Originally $85,000 was set aside 
for murals and sculpture. This amount 
has been increased to $183,000. 

At the beginning plans for a competition 
under the Section of Painting and Scupture 
Treasury Department. Washington, D. C. 
were in progress. The Oregon State Capitol 
Commission, an appointive body obtained 
waiver of the competition. As a result of 
this the architect had the choosing of the 
artists. 

The A.F.T.E. Local 336 including artists 
and writers, the American Artists’ Con- 
gress, Inc. group. The American Artists 
Professional League, Society of Oregon 
Artists and the Oregon Alumni Art Assoc- 
iation feel this is contrary to the P.W.A. 
policy, to the government program of 
fostering the arts and that it is a flagrant 
violation of public interest. 

Local 336 obtained a passage by the 
Central Labor Council protesting the sign- 
ing of the contracts with the architect-ap- 
pointed artists. The American Artists’ Con- 
gress Inc. and numerous individuals have 
already protested to Mr. Harold Ickes. 

The art groups mentioned are now plan- 
ning a joint meeting to formulate plans 
for widespread action. Our objective is a 
national competition under the supervision 
of the Section of Painting and Sculpture, 


Washington, D.C. Eric Lamade 


To the Editors: 


In the article on Tamayo in February’s 
issue of our publication we encounter a 
familiar snag in the field of publicity. 
Here is a clear example of personal adver- 
tisement which in its ambition heaps cal- 
umny upon a group of artists who are the 
strone fibre of a great art movement. Un- 
qualified terms of lyrical praise are array- 
ed in favor of Tamayo while Orozco is 
shelved and Siqueiros is ridiculed. These 
luminaries of Mexican art together with 
their logical successors are in one fell 


tural function. Here indeed is the master 
at work! 

One certainly should not assume, that 
because of the apparent weakness men- 
tioned, that here is a man who has stumbled 
around doing work that never quite came 
off—nothing could be less accurate. Here, 
as was previously noted, is a born pioneer 
and experimenter. As a designer, perhaps, 
he hes not always displayed the sureness 
and finish of Cassandre, but he has greater 
daring and has tried things that Cassandre 
has not. 


ondence 


swoop extinguished, and Tamayo alone re- 
mains, the solitary burning candle of all 
art below the Rio Grande! 

Further, let it be known that Siqueiros, 
Orozco etc.; were the very nucleus of the 
Syndicate of Painters and Sculptors of 
fifteen years ago. Out of the syndicate grew 
the League of Revolutionary Artists and 
Writers (L.E.A.R.) of today, which has 
produced such talents as Mendez, O’Hig- 
gins, Gamboa, Balmori, etc. About a month 
ago a representative collection of L.E.A.R. 
work was on view at the A.C.A. gallery. 
Criticism, to say nothing of publicity re- 
garding this show was given over to indi- 
vidualist feats at the Julien Levy galleries. 
Is the L.E.A.R. deliberately not mentioned 
because the outstanding collective work of 
this union would call into question the 
biased “unobtrusiveness” of Tamayo? 
Thus is the indviidual exalted in all the 
stock phrases of art gallery appraisal, 
while a whole art movement which pro- 
ceeds from democratic and collective co- 


operation is obliterated by a plea for 
“revaluation.” 

Our official organ of publicity, the Art 
Front has allowed Mexican art through its 
autonomous L.E.A.R. to be ignored while 
appraisal of an individual artist prevails 
unjustly. Now a large part of our future 
success as an artists union depends upon a 
vigorous and correctly edited monthly that 
will clarify all comment on art and artists 
in the line of just and unprejudiced criti- 
cism. Accordingly, in working for our 
objective, which quite simply is the preser- 
vation of free expression for every artist, 
we must move in unison against all at- 
tempts for publicity by individuals to the 
detriment or harm of any union engaged in 
a struggle common to us. 


A. J. Schneider 


Note—While we accept criticism for the 
publication of certain articles and the ex- 
clusion of others, we must point out that 
we are not responsible for the opinions of 
our reviewers, which may run counter to 
our own. An article on Mexican art in 
general by Grace Greenwood, witheld from 
the last issue for lack of space will appear 
in the near future, with a complete report 


of the L.E.A.R. Congress. 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 
ith essays by Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr., 

and Catherine K. Bauer. The Museum of Mod- 
em Art, N. Y. $1.85. 
Excellent essays and photos accompanying the 

present show at the museum. 

MUSEUM OF LIVING ART. A. E. Gallatin Col- 
lection. New York University. 


Catalogue of the permanent collection at the 
Washington Square College. otos and _ intro- 


ductory essays by Gallatin, Helion, and: George 
L. K. Morri 


Orris. 
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EX H I 


HE Downtown Gallery presents some- 

what of an “old and new” prozram 
in work by their established figures and a 
host of new, young painters from all parts 
of the country. Of the newcomers, John 
Stenvall must be listed for his freshness 
of color as well as a painter-like conviction 
in handling oil. Rainey Bennett shows 
water-colors of rich charm. Jack Levine’s 
ink drawings are vital illustration. There 
is also promise of real power in his heavily 
pigmented oils. Prestopino treats small- 
town America and its architecture with the 
brittle surface of an Italian primitive. Gug- 
liemi falls into a similar category but gen- 
erally imparts a profounder mood. His 
“Funeral at Woodford” is a little too 
naively bisymmetric in composition and 
hardly comes up to the artist’s imaginative 
Sacco-Vanzetti picture at the Modern 
Museum’s Surrealist show. Andree Rex- 
roth creates some interesting designs in a 
more modern style. 

The gallery’s penchant for super-clean 
pictures with sharp edges is too evident in 
some of these newer men. While the “open 
door” policy of the Downtown Gallery is 
to be highly commended, one is forced to 
deplore their enslavement to that pernicious 
symbol—the American Scene per se. 

In the case of the old troupers the jux- 
taposition of men like Kuniyoshi, Sheeler 
and Karfiol with Marin’s crashing water- 
colors is unfortunatee. The hothouse nudes 
and stuffy factory chimneys look as though 
they need a brisk slap of oxygen. 


Photo-Surrealism 


Added to the growing list of expert 
photographers is a show of prints by Lewis 
Jaccbs at the gallery of Rabinovitch, well. 
known photo school. 

Jacobs is an old hand at photography. 
having been a cameraman in Hollywood. 
editor of Experimental Cinema as well as 
a reputable critic in the realm of still and 
motion pictures. 

His show, therefore, full of surrealist 
acrobatics and photo-montage with social 
content proves Jacobs to be one of the most 
alert photographers in town. He can set 
up a still on the table together with a few 
pieces of cardboard, cloth, miscellaneous 
objects, and imbue his photograph with a 
life of its own—either a droll piece of sur- 
realism like “Adam and Eve on a Raft” or 
acute social satires like “The Last Act” and 
“Design for Dictators.” 

Superb printing as well as imaginative 
concepts are the property of “Man Within,” 
“Refugee,” “Dadist Dream-Girl” and “An- 
tiques”—the latter was used as a cover 
design for the November issue of Art 
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Front. Here is someone who has the cour- 
age to follow the bold, experimental tra- 
dition of the German revolutionary, John 
Heartfield. 


Lonergan and a Baltimore Group 


John Lonergan’s superior handling of 
gouache should be a lesson to those who still 
think oil is the only qualified medium. He 
paints fishing villages in an alert, intimate 
style, fluent and authentic. If some of the 
seascapes have not the sturdier composi- 
tion of his earlier quarry hills there are 
still many excellent works, among them 
“Qn Shore” and “Fisherman and Net.” 
(See reproduction). Of his drawings, the 
few gossip scenes are the most shrewdly 
observed. 

Sharing the A.C.A. with Lonergan comes 
a young, provocative group of painters 
from Baltimore. There is plenty of mate- 
rial here in process of rich development. 
Herman Maril is proably best known. 
His “Concert” is a unique simplification 
of a pianist and audience with a perfect 
handling of black, grey and ochre. His 
second canvas is a tame, wooly affair. A 
few studies by Walter Bohanan show social 
concepts imaginatively translated into 
black and white. “Propaganda” by Mer- 
vin Jules is an intelligent little canvas, with 
social ideas in the group and in some cases 
the idea tellingly stated. His litho, 
“Butcher,” is a lively print. Morgoreth is 
enamored of small town scenes. One of his 
views through a back window is freshly 
painted and captures with a light touch the 
quaintness of the locale. Karl Metzler is 
a man of dark brooding, uttering grim, 
well-composed statements about a garage 
entrance or an alleyway. His command of 
paint, however, is murky and insufficient 
as yet. Morris Louis contributes “Evicted” 
and “Talk of Relief,” paintings handled in 
the key of the Mexicans. Larry Rodda’s 
work is on a low level of illustration, puer- 
ile in concept. There is unified striving for 
social ideas in the group and in some cases 
well stated. We should like to see their 
achievements next season. 


Discovered Too Often 
Elshemius, the Don Quixote of American 


painting, is with us again at the Valentine 
Gallery. It is this critic’s firm conviction 
that the painter’s profusion of letters to 
newspaper and magazine editors will live 
long after most of his lugubrious idylls 
have passed away. In fact, that poker- 
faced Dadaist, Marcel Duchamp, presented 
one of his most ironical quips when he 
said, “America, here is your painter,” after 
seeing the furtive, virgin nudes, the ram- 
pant sunsets and the milkdew meadows of 


“Mahatma” Elshemius. Our strait-laced 
American critics scrutinized the nexi 
Elshemius exhibit so keenly that upon dis 


covering in certain pictures a freshly. | 


painted meadow or a crisp bit of wate; 
they scrambled to their typewriters to hail 


a great “poet” of nature. A first-class 
Surrealist scout would have dug into 


Elshemius’ letters and delivered them to _ 
Tzara or Breton as perfect examples of the | 


automatic revelations of , 


Jehovah | 


complex. (“My sunsets are the most glo- 


rious man has ever witnessed.”’) 


Nevertheless, I found it very easy to for. | 


give his naively cosmic ego, his foami 
against modern art, his fairyland of droll 
nymphs—his crescendo arguments in gal- 


leries while I, gently pressed by him into | 


a few art comments a moment before 
sought shelter behind some pedestal or 
curtain from the inquisitive eyes of visitors, 
Here I must point out honestly that Elshe. 


mius and I were often in perfect accord | 


as to the status of American art. He uttered 
many just declamations. In fact, like our 
Cervantes hero, his discourse was shrewd 
and salted with irony till the topic, by some 
strange mishap turned to his own art. 
One must also explain that out of his 
flood of pictures—things done on card 
board, cigar-box covers and what not— 
there may be found an occasional land. 
scape, fresh, honest, unacademic; such a 
one exhibited at the Whitney several sea. 


sons ago which, is not warranting too much |@ 
attention in itself, managed to make mos & 


of the other inhabitants look stuffy and 


affected—like a child who has walked into 4 


a room of dilettantes. 


2 Sari hs 


“nagttege al 


In the present exhibition at least thre § 


pictures fit into the latter category, “Park 
Avenue,” “Belgium Landscape.” and 


“Shelter Island, New York.” Long liv 


dear old “Mahatma.” I would sel! my shit ¥ 


to publish his collected letters. 


A Woman Painter 


At Another Place are the earthy canvasa 


of Stella Buchwald. Grim, almost uw 


gainly, they have an honest impaé § 


“Miner and Wife” imparts a deep-fél 
human sympathy. 


A landscape of 8 & 
ploughed field and a young woman’s por [@ 


trait are straightforward, well-realized pe 
tures. Sometimes her pigment:tion is heavy 


and unvaried but at her best she conveys 


feeling of solid strength. 


Haupt 


The exhibition of Theodore Haupt ' 


paintings opened at the Reinhardt Galley 


too late for a curent review. One of be { 


e a * 
strong, satirical conceptions “Impcria!ism 


appeared in print in the last May issue of | 


Art Front. 
J. S. 


Otto Botto 


Painters of fantasy generally hover on 
the border of lifelessness or hopelessly 
ineffectual romanticism. Otto Botto, de- 

ite the fact that he creates a never-never 
land of lush pigment, roots his work in 
the emotional realities of this world. His 
color functions as metaphor, with no com- 
promise between the polarities of extreme 
gaicty and extreme melancholy. 

Mr. Botto is anything but naive, which, 
at first blush, seems the only state of 
mind which can excuse fantasy today. 
Closer examination of his canvases at the 
Contemporary Arts will reveal a profound 
bitterness. “Cliffs” is an agitated picture, 
with the jagged shapes of color-saturated 
rock stark and poignant. “Cock Fight” ex- 
resses, in its oblique way, the reductio ad 
absurdum of the human struggle against 
a hostile environment. “The Bouquet,” a 
picture showing a bouquet of flowers soar- 
ing far above a vitriolic nocturnal land- 
scape does not require much explanation 
to reveal it as a document of bitterness and 
escape. “The Washline,” “Circus,” and 
“Operetta” are gay things, but of that pos- 
turing gaiety whose heart is melancholy. 

Botto’s color hzs lost some of its former 
mussiness and gained in clarity and plastic 
freshness. A few more greys now and then 
might give his color more point and 
strengthen his forms, but if it lessens the 
felicity of his conceptions he should forget 
it. 


Jk. 
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‘he Sitting Woman, 1933: O. ZavKin 
Courtesy Brummer Gallery 


A.C.A., 52 W. 8 St. Satirical portrait show 
by members of the American Artists Con- 
gress called “Framed and Hung.” Feb. 21- 
Mar. 6. Oils and water colors by William 
Gropper, Mar. 7-20. 

An American Place, 509 Madison Ave. 
O’Keefe, until Mar. 17. Arthur Dove, Mar. 
18-April 15. 

Another Place, 43 W. 8 St. Paintings by 
Stella Buchwald through Mar. 6 followed by 
paintings by Nicholas Luisi. 

Artists Gallery, 33 West 8 St. Murals and 
oils by Bertram Hartman, Mar. 3-23. 

Bignou, 32 E. 57 St. Oils by Cezanne and 
Renoir to March 2. Paintings by the Post- 
Impressionists, Mar. 8-31. 


Babcock Gallery, 38 E. 57 St. Paintings 
by Sol Wilson, March 1. 

Boyer Gallery, 69 E. 57 St. Paintings by 
Boris Aronson, Mar. 1-31. 

Contemporary Arts, 41 W. 54 St. Otto 
Botto, Feb. 22-Mar. 13. Guy McCoy, Mar. 
1-29. 

Downtown Gallery, 11 W. 13 St. Work by 
Marin, Karfiol, Sheeler and a host of new, 
young painters. 


_ Guild Art Gallery, 37 W. 57 St. Lloyd 
Ney, Feb. 15-Mar. 6. Group show of Ros- 


zak, Dirk, De Martini, Foy and Liberte, 
Mar. 9-23. 

Marrie Harriman, 61 E. 57 St. Walt Kuhn, 
Feb. 15-Mar. 13. Jean Oberle. Mar. 15-3). 

Julien Levy, 602 Madison Ave. Kristian 
Tonny, Feb. 23-Mar. 15. Eugene Berman, 
Mar. 16-April 6. 

Midtown, 605 Madison Ave. Paintings by 
Frederic Taubes, Mar. 2-20. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St. In- 
ternational exhibit of photography, Mar. 7- 
April 15. 

Pierre Matisse, 51 E. 57. Mobiles and 
Stabiles by Alexander Calder, Feb. 23-Mar. 
13. 

New Art Circle, Newman, 509 Madison 
Ave. Benjamin Kopman, Mar. 1-22. Lee 
Gatch, Mar. 22-April 10. 

Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave. at 72 
St. Theresa Bernstein, Feb. 15-Mar. 12. 
Group show including Meyerowitz, Rickey, 
Briggs, Drewes, etc., Mar. 13-31. 

Valentine Gallery, 16 E. 57 St. 19th and 
20 century French, Feb. 22-Mar. 15. Paint- 
ings by Pinto Brothers, Mar. 15-31. 

The Society of Independent Artists are 
holding their annual exhibit at the Grand 
Central Palace from April 2-April 25. As 
usual there is no jury and entry fee ($5.00) 
must be submitted to the secretary, Mag_la 
F. Pach, not later than Mar. 15. 


PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 
Ralston 
Crawford 


March 10-30 


BOYER GALLERIES 
Philadelphia 


ADDRESSES OF THE 
ARTISTS UNIONS OF AMERICA 

Artists Union of New York 
430 Sixth Ave., New York City 
Artists Union of Baltimore 
402 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
Ulster County Artists Union 
Woodstock, N. Y. 
Artists Union of Massachusetts 
6 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 
Artists Union of Chicago 
2818 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, Il. 
Minnesota Artists Union 
2438 Stevens Rd. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Expressionist Group 
Robert Brown 
37 Miller St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Artists Union of Philadelphia 
1212 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Santa Fe Artists Union 
Wyatt Davis 
902 Cafion. Rd. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Artists Union of New Jersey 
34 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 
St. Louis Artists Union 
2737-a Sutton Ave. 
Maplewood, Missouri 
Harlem Artists Guild 
409 Edgecombe Ave., N. Y. City 
Artists and Writers Union of Provincetown 
P. O. Box 383, Provincetown, Mass. 
Taos Artists Association 
Blanche Grant 
Taos, New Mexico 
Artists Union of Western Massachusetts 
71 Victoria St., Springfield, Mass. 

(Continued on next page) 


The Artists’ Gallery 
33 West 8th Street, New York City 


Open Daily 10 A.M.—1I0 P.M. 


Sunday I—I0 P.M. 


Tel. GRamercy 5-7188 


P. LEWIS & CO. 


115 E. 23rd St. 
We Buy and Sell 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 
BOOKS and MUSIC 


A LARGE SELECTION OF MOVIE STILLS 
bet. 4th and Lexington Aves., New York City 


WORKS BY 
Artists of Mexico 
and other 
Hispanic-American Countries 
always on view. 


DELPHIC STUDIOS 


724 Fifth Avenue 
Tel.: Columbus 5-9340 Art Publishers 


. , | : in Pai Sculptors ; : 
Cleveland Artists Union Wisconsin Painters and AFTER THE MEETING meet meat |” 
10115 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio oH — oo Ave. WELCOKM Inn 
American Artists Union cine DINING ROOM =: BAR AND ou | 
Los Angeles, California Painters and an of Nebraska OPEN DAY AND NiGHT 
Detroit Artists Union 620 So. 3lst Ave. 432 6th Avenve New York City | 
M. Merlin Omaha, Nebraska ; 
226 E. Hancock, Detroit, Mich. Mr. Sidney Loeb | OTA < ie 
Co- tive Artists Mid-west Editor, Art Front 
424-426 Granby Bldg. 2818 Sheridan Rd. WHERE 
Cedar Rapids, lowa Chicago, Ill. JOSEPH TORCH 


148 WEST (4th STREET NEW YORK cm 
Between bth ond Tth Avenues 
Teol., CHtelese 3-3534 


Artist Materials 


artists and models 
COSTUME BALL 


FRIDAY VITO MARCANTONIO 
EVENING GUEST OF HONOR 


MARCH [I maurice Hussaro 


26th AND HIS MIAMI SWING ORCHESTRA 


ELTING PAINT 
WEBSTER HALL ©  119£E. llth Street 
Admission $1.00 : at the door $1.10 SUPPLY CO. 


AUSPICES: ARTISTS AND MODELS UNIONS peer a 
@ 


Phone GRemercy §-9574 | ; ” Orders detivered 

FALCOR FRAMING cdihlgpapigiiions 22 Greenwich Avenue 

CARVING & GILDING OUR SPECIALTY JOSEPH MAYER Co. Neer W. 10th St. 
Artist Materials 


ins Sq. 6-4580 
5 UNION SO NEW YORK CITY Telephone: TOmpkins Sq 


ROBERT ROSENTHAL, Incorporated {05/820 


41 EAST OTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY © Just West of Broadway 
Telephone STuyvesant 9-2412-3 


AMERICAN ARTISTS SCHOOL 


—a cooperative, progressive school, whose purpose is to de- 
velop independent thinkers as well as competent artists. 


GESSO PANELS 


Are used by all leading tempera pointers 
I Send for our catalogue, containing useful 
technical information. 


DUREX ART CO. 
317 East 14th Street 


Day, evening, week-end classes. Life, painting sculpture, graphic arts, 
mural workshop. Individual instruction. Tuition $3 a month ard up. 
Write or phone for catalog. 


131 West 14th Street, New York City CHelsea 3-962! 


CENTRAL ART SUPPLY CO. 


2 Third Avenue, Neertmhs. New York The Bergain Store for the | 
Artist .... Open Evenings | | 
Until 9 p. m. : 
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The World Show 


looks different from behind the scenes 


The most dramatic struggles in history are being enacted on the world stage today! If 
you're content with the illusions prepared for you (at your expense) by the men who 
manage the box office, and the synopses of events you'll find in the newspapers and 
magazines they print for you—keep your seat. You wouldn't like NEW MASSES. 


But if from where you sit it seems the Supreme Court's whiskers are too long not to be 
tripped on, and that Prosperity's skirts are too short to cover the spindly legs she stands 
ei back-stage with NEW MASSES and view the acts of the week from behind 
the scenes. 


What's behind the Peace Conference? What's behind the auto strike? What's be- 
hind the Spanish Front? Who's behind Trotsky? What's ahead in India? Who sets the 
stage? Who names the cast? Who calls the cues? 


NEW MASSES gives the show away, by showing you the crude stage settings, the 
world cast of characters in their quick-change make-ups. NEW MASSES not only re- 
ports the news—it interprets it, ruthlessly, truthfully, constructively. 

REGULAR FEATURES—"Conning the News,"' editorial comment on news of the week: “Sights and 
Sounds,’ reviewing current offerings in the Dance, the Screen, the Theater, the Radio: "Review and 


Comment," on recent important books; reports from Spain, by New Masses’ correspondent, James 
Hawthorne, and from London, by John Strachey: special articles on world topics of immediate interest. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTORS—Vincente Lombardo Toledano, General Secretary of the Mexican Work- 
ers’ Confederation, on "Trotsky in Mexico"; Anna Louise Strong, author of "I Change Worlds,’ on 
what she saw in Spain; Bernard Harden, organizer in the transportation unions, on "Whither the Rail- 
road Unions?"': Charmion von Wiegand, well known art critic, on "Chirico and Picasso’; Theodore 
Draper, foreign editor of New Masses, on "The Chinese Chessboard.” 


CONTRIBUTING ARTISTS—John Mackey, Art Young, Rockwell Kent, Theodore Scheel, Herb Kruck- 
man, Soriano, Gardner Rea, William Gropper, Darryl Frederick, Louis Lozowick, Lynd Ward, Maurice 
Becker, Jacob Burck, and many others. 


Come Back-Stage with 


NEW MASSES 


America’s Revolutionary Weekly 


and see the world-drama from behind the scenes 


c 
Send $1 
ds | NEW MASSES, 3! East 27th Street, New York’ City 
1 
fer a ! I'll have a 12-week look at the world drama fiom behind the scenes 
. i through the columns of NEW MASSES. | enclose $1! for a Trial 
Subscription. 
12-week trial 
{ Wir cc a geting tsa naan eecrarenenomnnctermaalgnaaaas 
Subscription DS Se ar ta canes eter Ape ee eae 
t 
SD 
Occupation nee. eene en sneennmnennnnnnnestnntnamesnnnansenmnnne cman tae 
{ 
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e’re all in the march NOT 
%: ae But why not Permanency at 
Yo,,cet| || all costs 


' the bodies — 
we've got the 
decorations. 
Shetlands, 
(tweeds and 
zAamel hairs. 
) Suits! ... best 
in quality. 
Cuts! ... 
designed to 
\ your stand- 
a ards. 
Prices! . . . 
2 show us 
~ where you can 
et ee ne ee Oe a ee ~_/hiviee beat them. 
SURE .. . "Clothing does not make the man And here's something. extra- 
We wont deny 4 extra, about 400 Topcoats from 


; \ ' ‘ one of the leading quality 
But who can resist our nifty Spring suits stores of New York, $15.00 


At Beer pocket prices?” . . . Horace worth at least $40.00. 


) 70 BLEECKER ST. 
/ Cer. Breedwey 
Htarey V2 sthonan NEW YORK CITY 


psc 


BUT 


Permunency at «: 
price you can puiy 


| THE BEST AT ANY Price 
AT THE BEST PRICE 


Available in New York at 
Cooper Union Supply Stor 


Third Avenue and Seventh Street 


Sam Flax 
$38 East 28th Street 


Grand Central Artists Materials 
$5 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Lee’s Art Shop 
209 West $7th Street 


Stencil Novelty 
67 Fifth Avenue 


qc 


ART FRONT 


“THE*ARTISTS'*UNION*MAGAZINE® 


No artist in America today can afford to miss ART FRONT. In its 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
OIL - WATER-COLOR 
COLORS IN POWDER 


pages the problems of the American artist are dealt with for the first 


time. No other American art periodical concerns itself with the eco- Buy then at 
LEE'S ART SHOP . 
nomic-cultural problems that face the artist today. es Se the Ari Students Loogu 
Pre-tested oil colors. Also full line >f 
Artists’ Materials 
ART FRONT é Mail orders will have our prompt attent 


4! Union Square $1.00 


Subscribe today and en- 


New York, N. Y. 


| 

| 
| am enclosing $1.00 for a year's subscrip- CANVAS FOR PERMANENCE 

i 

| 

i 


DANIEL’S @ Whistler Canvas 
16 WAVERLY PLACE e 
GRemercy 7-6825 


tion to ART FRONT. 


Name 


sure yourself of a copy 


monthly . 
Address Vanutfactured n 


| 
oewweeeeeweeeeeeesese =» @ @ @w oe LE COLE METAL EASELS 
| the premises 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
ee of every description 


ARTISTS' COLORS AND MATERIALS 
USED BY LEADING ARTISTS, COAST TO COAST 
Manufactured and Imported by 


EDWIN M. RIEBE CORPORATION 


159 East 60th Street, Opposite Bloomingdales @ 
? 179 West 8th Stree* 
Telephone REgent 4-472! New York City | @ Macdougal Street, Corner West 8 ree 


a 
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